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ABSTRACT 

This paper analyses role transitions in snail groups 
within the context of a xore general sodel of group socialisation 
that is bnsed on the psychological processes of evaluation, 
conitoent, and decision asking. The swjor advantage of such an 
approach is that it specifies why role transitions in snail groups 
occur. According to the mdel, groups and individuals change their 
role relationship when their levels of conaiitaent, which are based on 
evaluations of readiness, cross their respective decision criteria. 
By exaaining different patterns of group and individual decision 
criteria and connitaieut levels, it is possible to differentiate 
various sources of strain associated with role transitions (e.g., 
tttttual unreadiness, differential readiness, and mutual readiness), 
and to suggest ways in which the group and the individual aight 
reduce such strain. This nodal of group socialization also nay prove 
useful in clarifying related issues, e.g., sensitivity to strain, 
role transitions across external and internal group boundaries, and 
differential strain associated with positive and negative role 
transitions. (BL) 
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hrance), tqmttcd by torn role trmtfttont («y, mtiHam'e, 4fim|ence« cxk). Fit' 
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urc I iliustrai^ tow tlic rdaiiomhip between a group and an individual might 
chan^ over time. 

First, tlie group and the individual so through an invesiigaikm phase. The 
group engages in fccruhnmitt tooking fw pco^ who are Hkdy to contribute to tl^ 
attainment of group goals, and the imlividiud engages in reconnaissance, looking for 
groups that are likely to cmtHlHtte to the satisfaction of personal needs. If tlw 
group's and the imKvidual's ccmunitment levels riw to their respective entraiKe 
criteria (EC), then the individual undergoes the rote transition of eniry ami is rela- 
beled as a mw member. 

Fdlowing entry, bmb the gr<Mip and tte indivMual go thnnigh a sochiiziaiioii 
phase. TIh^ group attemiM to i^odiscc assim&uion in the iiKtividual so that he w she 
can make greater contributions to group §09A attainmekit. At the same time, the in* 
dividual attempts to |mKtiM?e M^mimidation in tte grmip so th^t it can better satb- 
fy his or her pcrscmal Mcib. If tbeorausitiMmtevdsof bMh imrt^riseto their re* 
spective acceptai^ criterte (AC), then the imfivkiual unctergoes the rcrfe transition 
of acYispraiicvand is reiabekd as a fuU nmnber* 

During the mointemnct phase, the group and the individual engage in role 
negotiation. The group seeks to fiiKl a qicdiriized rc4e for the individual that maxi- 
mizes his or her ccNitributions to the attainiimit of group goals, and the individual 
aitemfMs to deflne a spectaliwi rcrie that maximizes the satisfaction of personal 
needs. To the extent that the panto regard tteir rdationship as unrewarding, their 
commitment levels will fall. If the group's and the individual's commitment levels 
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fait to their respective dtv^gence criteria (DC), then the person luuteivocs the nk 
tramitioit of divergmce and is rdabeted as a nuui^aal manber. 

Foliowtng diver^nce. tte group ami the iMUvidual go thrmigh a rgsoci^i^ihm 
phase. Once again, the groiq) scd^s to imsduce hulivultial assimilatkm, and the in* 
dividual seeks to produce group accommoibtkm. If the amnnitment levels of bmh 
parties rise to their respective divergeim criteria, then a s^ial transition 
Convergence) occurs and the iiKiividual is rdabeted apitn a» a full membor. In con* 
f rasf « if the group's and the individual's onmnitmem levds faU to their eiut oiteria 
{XCh then the indiv idual undergoes it^ role transition of exii and is rdaMed as an 
cii member, (This second and mwe cmuncm outcome is ttefricted in Figure ! .) 

Finally, a period of remembrance occurs after the individual leaves the group. 
The group and ihc individual engage in retrospective evaluations of their past rela- 
tionship. These evaluations become pan of the group's tradition and the 
individual's reminiscence. In addition, both panics may engage in ongoing evalua- 
tions of one another, insofar as they continue to provide mutual rewards and costs. 
Commitment between the group and the iiMlivsdual eventually stabiiim at some lev- 
el 

Rc^ TrmHkm: Sosfces of Sirafai 

The processes of evaluation, commitment, and role transition, as well as the se- 
quence of events depicted in Figure I , are much more comfrfos than s|»ce altows us 
to describe here (see Moreland & Levine, IM2, for a detailed discussion). Becatise 
the present book deals with role transitions, we will restrict our attention prinurily 
fo this aspect of our model* Riife transitions are oiidal to group socialintion be- 
cause they signal changes in t)» nature of the individual's relationship to the group. 
From our perspective, group rnembership is twi an all-or -noM phenomenon* In* 
siead, there is an ingroup-outgroup dimmsiin alcmg which all of the pcoi^ as- 
sociated with the group can be plac^. This dimensitm contains three rote regions: 
non-member, quasi-member, and fuU number. Non-members imiltMie i^mperr/iv 
members who have not yet joined the group and ex-m&nben who have left the 
group* Quasi-members indtuhr rww memben who have ncrt yet attained full m^ber 
status and martmul memlms who have \o9i this ^atus« Full membm m those in- 
dividuals who are most closely identified with the group ami who have all of the 
privileges and responsibilities associated with group nMnbmhip* t 

According to our model, a rote transit kns wifl occur when both the gruup's com- 
mitment to the individual ami tf^ individual's commitment to the ^np have 
reached their respective decision criteria. Dedsitm criteria reflect the group's and the 
individual's judgments about the tevds of cmunitmem that warrant qualitative 
changes in their relationship. In the case of emry or uceptance, a rote transition oc- 
curs when the commitment levels of both pantes rise to their decision criteria* In the 
case of divergeiKe ot exit, a it4e tramitkNi occurs wtoi tl^ ctmitnitimm levds of 
both panics /a// to their dectskm criteria (see Figure 1 )* 

In order to understand bow a pantcular group ami individual aiukipate, 
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schedule* produce, and adjust tu a role iran^tion, U is necessar>' (o consider six basic 
fact »rs. These are (he group*s and (he individual's conimi(men( kveh, deciUon 
crucrta. and re^iiims for role (raiisi(ion (ctefined as whether m mf commt(men( has 
crossed (he relevan( (tecistra cri(erion). Hgure I illuslra(es (he sinipies( case, in 
which (he group and (he individual are always equally C0mniit(ed (o one another, 
share the same set of decisk>n criteria, and therefore are always mutually ready or 
unready for a given role transition. However, more ccrniptex cases can also arise. 
The six factors mentioned above can be conce{»ualiaeed in terms of three dimensions 
that reflect similarities and differences between the group and the individual. Thus, 
regarding commitment levels and dedston criteria, one can distinguish cases in 
which the group and the individual: (a) fed the same versus different cmnmitmcnt to 
one another and (b) hold the same versus different decision criteria. Regarding the 
readiness of the group and tt» individual fw role transition, erne can distinguish 
cases in which neither party's commitment Icvd has crossed its deci^on criterion 
(mutual unreadiness), one party's commitment level has crossed its decision criter- 
ion but the other party's has ikk (differential reading), and bmh parties* commit- 
ment levels have crossed their decision criteria (mutual readiness). 

Figure 2 contains a 2 (ctecision criteria) x 2 (tevels of commitment) x 3 (readi- 
nc%s for role transition) matrix based on the three dimensions discussed above. Each 
cell in the figure (except E) contains two diagrams, one atx)ve and one below the dia- 
gonal. Diagrams above the diagonals refer to the role transitions of entry and ac- 
ceptance* in which commitment must rise in order for a transition to occur. Dia- 
grams below the diagonals refer to the role transitions of divergence and exii« in 
uhich commitment must fall in order for a transition to occur. In each diagram, 
lines represent group or individual decision criteria and dots refHrsent group or in- 
dividual commitment levels. It slnnild be noted that the figure does not contain all 
possible diagrams. Specifically, additional diagrams could be included in cells D, H, 
and L. 

Anticipating a Role Transitkio 

The diagrams in the first row of Figure 2 all illustraie sifuaiions in which neither 
(he group nor the individual is ready for a role transition to occur, in each instance, 
the levels of commitment that the group and the individual feel toward one another 
have not crossed (heir respeaive decision criteria. Ai a result, neither pany will at- 
tempt to change their role relationship. Nevenheless, there may well be some anuci- 
fmtiofi of the role transition by both (he group and the individual, which can affect 
(heir rela(ions wi(h one another. 

Anticipation of a role transition can involve expectancies about: (a) the proba- 
bility that the role transition will actually occur; (b) how and when the role transition 
will take place; and (c) whether the new role relationship will be pleasant or unpleas- 
ant. The kinds of expectancies that each jmrty has about the role transition depend 
largely on the dtstaiKc between its current level of commitment and its decision cri- 
terion. As that distance decreases, ttnn^e will a temlency to view the role transition 
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more probable, make more concrete ptaits for its produ^iont and be more en- 
thusiastic about its occurreiKV. 

insofar a» they communkate their expectances about the upcmiiing role trmn- 
tton to one another, the group and the iiklividual may begin to otpoience strain in 
their relationship. When the commitment fovds of both fwlies are equaUy distant 
from their respective decision criteria, the ^oup and the individual will generally 
share similar beliefs about whetlm^ the role transitiiMs win occur, (Nlam how aiMl 
when it should be produced, and fedings about its dcsirabtiity* Cottununkating 
these similar expect amies to one anctter simuld not create strain in the rdationship 
between the group and the indivMual. However, expectandes about the role transi- 
tion will diverge as the distant bdween tt^ group's ccNnmitnmM tevd and ttedsira 
criterion and it^ distaiKc between tte indivklual's commitsmu tevd and dedskm 
criterion become increasingly uiw)ual* When tl^sc uiwqual otpectaac^ are com- 
municated either directly or indirealy to the other pdrty, strain can t>e prodt^ed in 
the relationship. Disagreements may arise about when m if the role transitkm will 
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occur, what form if will take, and wheti^nr the itev^ role rdaiionship will be more re* 
ifrarding than the crfd one. The group and the individual may also diwover prcviouiily 
unsutpccted differences in ttetr tevds of commitmeni to one another or in their deci- 
sion criteria for the rcrfe transition. 

Celi A in Figure 2 contains diagrams illusirming the relaliveiy simrrie situation in 
which the group and the individual share a common deci^on criterion and are equal* 
ly committed to one anmher* Ndtlmr party is ready for a role t^'ansttion to occur, 
sin^* m commitment has mn yet Hsen to tte entry or ac^^ance critcrkm (At) or 
fallei to the divergence or nit crito'icn (A2)« Under tl^se conditions. anftcipa(ion 
of the role transition simiki produce relmivciy little ^rain in the relationship be- 
tween the group and tl^ iiulividual. 

Cells B, and D all contain diagrams illustrating more complex situations in 
which the group and the individual differ from €hi» anmher in thdr decision criteria 
Of commitment levels. Once again, neither party is ready for a role transition to oc- 
cur, since commitment has not yet risen to the entry or acceptance criterion (Bl , CI, 
Dl } or fallen to the divergence or exit criterion (B2, C2, D2)« Anticipation of the role 
transition might well produce some strain in each of tlnrse sittiations, however, since 
the group and the individual differ in how close their current levels of commitment 
are to their respective decision criteria. 

The diagrams in ceil B illustrate situations in which the group and the individual 
share (he lame decision criterion but are differentially committed to one another. In 
th^ situations the party whose level of commitmoit is higher will be closer to the 
shared entry or arceptance criterion (Bi) but further from the shared divergence or 
enti criterion (B2). As a result, the party with higher commitment (a) wilt view entry 
or acceptance ac more probable and make more concr^e plans for its production 
and be more enthusiastic about its possible occurrence, and (b) will view divergence 
or e^it as less probable and make less concrete i^ans for its production and be ess 
eiiihusiascic about changing roles. 

The diagrams in cell C illustrate situations in which the group and the individual 
are equally committed to one another but have diffetent decision criteria. Here, the 
party whose decision criterion is higher will be further from entry or acceptance (CI) 
but closer to divergence or exit (C2). Therefore, the party whose d^^sion criterion is 
higher (a) will view entry or Kceptance as less probable and make less concrete plans 
for ii% product ton and be less enthusiastic about its possible occurrence, and (b) ^ili 
\tcw divergence or exit as more probable and make more concrete rlans for its pro- 
duction and be more enthusiastic about changing roles* 

Finally, the diagrams in cell 0 illustrate situations in which the group and the in- 
dividual differ in t^nh their decision criteria and tndr commitment levels. In such 
siiuafiuns, the f^ny whose cMifnitment level is closer to its decision criterion Mill 
view [he role transition as mwt probable and make more concrete plans for its pro- 
duction and be more enthusiastic about its possible onurrence. These differences in 
expectancies will occur whether tte role transition involves entry or accefHance (Dl) 
or divergence or exit (D2). 
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The diagrams in (he second row of Figure 2 all illustrate iiituatims in which ei- 
ther the group or the individual (but nm, txMh) i$ rfeady for a n^e transition to occur. 
In each instance, the commitnient level of me party has cnmed its decision criter* 
iun, buf the commifmenl levd of the other party has ncK, As a result, the former 
party Hili ancmpt to initiate the role transition, but will prc^ably be rebuffed by the 
latter party. Thi% initial failure to change tuAes is usually followed by a perii^ of 
ncgoiiafiun between the group and the individual regarding the sckedulmg of the 
tok iransiiion. During this pericKl, the pany that is ready for the role transition will 
um: d varict> of ^locial influence tactics to hasten its occunence. At the same time, 
analogous tactic* will be used by the other party to delay the occurrence of the role 
tranMiion. incvitabiy, n^otiattoa^of tbi« sort produce strain in the relationship be- 
tween the tffoup and the individual. 

Social influence tactics d- iigned to hasten or delay a rcrfe transition will te sue- 
wosf III insofar as they raise or lovw ♦he decision criterion or commitment level of 
rhe party tu which they are directed. Raising decision criteria, for example, delays 
entry and acceptance but hastens divergence aiKl exit. Raising commitment levels, in 
contrast, hastens entry and acceptance bu^ cteiays diver^ce and exit. 

1 here are many ways in which the group or the individual might change one 
.mother's dcjisiun criterion. Perhaps the most common t^ic involves publicly en- 
^*^pn^ in a kind of social comf^son process, in which the a|^»oprmteness of the 
cut rent role relationship between the group and the imlivtdual is "tested'' by com- 
paring It \%itii another role relationship familiar to both panies. This cHher role rela- 
tuHiship may involve ancther individual in the s^nte group, the same mdividual in 
another group, or another individual in another group. The effectively of the 
womparisiMi depends on the extent to which the ctHnmitmeni levels between the par- 
ties insoived in that ahtrrnattve relationship seem analogous ,to the current leveb of 
commitment between the group and the individual. If the companson is effective 
and indicates that the two rote relationships are the same, then the decision criterion 
at the party that was unready for the role trmisitton will be valid^ed. As a resuU, the 
rule transition under negotiation will probably be delayed. The party that was ready 
tt> change roie> will tend to raiv* its entry or KiK{Nance criterion or lower its diver- 
gence or exit criterion, thereby making the role transition seem k%% desirable. An ef- 
Uctive comparison that indicates that the two role relationships are different, 
however* will validate the decision criterion of ti% party that was ready for the rote 
tran>i:inn. This, in turn, will probably hasten the role transition under negotiation, 
! nc party that was unready to chan^ rcrics will tend to lower its entry or acceptance 
criierion or raise its divergence or exit aitenon. As a resuh, the rote transition will 
seem more dei^irable, 

C ommitment tevels can also de changed in a variety of ways. According to our 
mode! of group sociali/ation, commitment is bas^ on compari^ms between: (a) the 
rewardineincss of the current relationship between the group and the indivkiual and 
(hj the rew:irdingness of various ahernative relationships. These comfwisons may 
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be hawd cMi fuemorics of ihc paM, |wcepiion> of ihc prc%cni, or expectancicii of ihc 
fufurc (vcc Mordand & Lcvtnc. 1982, for ddaiU). Commiifneni can be iiu-rcised 
therefore, by: (a) raising the perceived rei»rardingnetMi of the past. iM'cwii, oi Ir'ui 
rela:ton!ihip between the group and the individual or (b) lowing the percti- 
w:irdtngne%» of their available past, present, or future alternative relationships, if 
the^e tactics are successful in producing increa>ed comriitment, then the party that 
«vas unready for entry or acceptance will regard a rcrie transition as more desirable 
and the party that was ready for divergence or exit will regard a role transition as less 
desirable. Similarly, commitment can be deaois^ by: (a) lowering the perceived re- 
wardingness of the past, present, or future relationship Iwween the group and the 
mdi%idual or (b) raising the perceived rcwardingness of their available fiast, present, 
or future alternative relationships, if these tactics are successful in prcMlucing de- 
creased commitment, tlMsn the party that was ready for entry or accn^tance will re- 
gard a rule transition as less desiraMe and the party that was unready for divergence 
ur etii will regard a role transition as more desirable. 

As we noted earlier, the antrcipatton of a role transition is strongly affected by 
the distance between each parly's commitment level and its respective decision cri- 
terion. This variable iv alio quite important in »:heduling a role transition. As the 
di^ance between its level of commitment and decision criterion increase!^, both the 
group and the individual will negotiate more forcefully. That is, the party that is 
ready for the roie transition will be even more interested in changing the current role 
relationship, whcrea , the party that is unready for the role transition will be even les^ 
mterested sn such a change. The scheduling process nearly always produces vome 
stram m the relationvhtp between the group and the individual; moreover, thai strain 
villi inwrea^ie as the sum of the diMances between the group's and the individuaPs 
commitment levels and their decision criteria grows larger. 

Cell E m Figure 2 is interesting because it represents a class of situations that 
never occurs. Cliven the assumptions built into our mcKlel of group socialization, it is 
not possible lor the group and the individual to share a common derision criterion 
and be equally committed to one another, yet be differeiitiallv ready for a role tran- 
situm to ivcur Both panies will be unready for a role transit jh before their level of 
commitmeni has crossed the relevant decision criterion, an;' ready for a r<ilc tian%i- 
tion after thai decision criterion has been crossed. Differential readiness is impossi- 
ble 

( ells F. (i, and H contain diagrams illustrating more common situations in 
^hich the group and the individual differ from one another in their decision criteria 
or commitment ievd*. In each instature, one party is ready for the role transition but 
the other pany is not. The diagrams in cdl F illustrate situations in which the group 
and the individual share the same decision criterion but are differentially committed 
to one another. In these situations, the pany whose level of commitment is higher 
will attempt to hasten entry or acceptance (Fl) and to delay divergence or exit (F2). 
Similarly, attempts to .-fclay entry or acceptance and to hasten divergence or exit win 
be made by the party whose commitment level is lower. The diagrams in cell G illus- 
trate situations in which th^ group and the individual are equally committed to jne 
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amither bui have dif fcrcni dcchion cnieria. Here atiemfHs 10 hasten entry or accept- 
ance (Gl) and 10 dday divergeme or exu (G2) will be nuKie by the party whose deci- 
sion criierton is lower. At ihe same lime, the pany whose decision criierion is higher 
will attempt to d^ay entry or acceptance aiul to hasten divergence or exit. Finally, 
the diagrams in cell H illustrate utuations in which the group and the individual dif- 
fer in boih their decision criteria ami their <mnmitment levels. Attempts to hasten 
entry or acceptance (HI) will be made by the party whose level of commitment is 
above it^ decision criierion. Attempts to (telay entry or acceptance will be made by 
the pariv whose commitment level is below its decision criterion. In regard to diver- 
i;cnctr and (H2|, the pany that is below its decision criterion will attempt to has* 
ten (he role iransnion and the party that is above its decision criierion will attempt to 
delay ii. 

Produciag a Role Transiiioo and Adjusting Afterwards 

The UiagranH in the third row of Figure 2 all illustrate situations in which both 
the group and the individual are ready for a role transition to occur. In each in- 
stance, f he icvcis of commtfmeni that the group and the individual feel toward one 
another have crossed their resfmrtive decision criteria. As a result, a role transition 
\%fll take place and the group and the individual will begin a new role relationship. 
Despite iheir mutual readiness for such a change, however, the group and the in- 
dividual ma> sfiil disagree about the prwtuction of the role transition. Moreover, 
af ter the role transition has occurred, one or toth pantes may also experience a dif • 
f unit inifustntrnt to the new rob relationship. These problems will, of course, also 
vfciie strain in the relationship between the group and the individual. 

The prtHluctiun of a role transition can be a difficuU affair, requiring decisions 
about such matters as timing, scripts, props, and so on. [Raited discussions of the 
V arums forms that a role transition can take can bt found elsewhere (e.g., Garfinkei, 
IM56; Cilaser & Strauss, 1971; Roth. I%3; Schwartz, 1979; Van Gennep, I960). 
F rom our perspective, however, one of the most important issues regarding a role 
transition is its "efficiency.** An efficient role transition is one that alters the role re- 
lationship between the group and the tndivkiital quickly, easily, and permanently. In 
contrast, an inefficient role transition is slow, difftcuh to accomplish, and capable 
ul being misinterpret ed, ignored or forgotten, and perhaps even undone by either 
p.irty. When a group and an individual are producing a role transition, each party's 
desire fur efficiem y is directly related to the distance between that party's current 
level of commitment and its decision criterion. As that distance increases, both the 
ib«roup and the individual will feel a greater sense of urgeiKy regarding the role transi- 
tion and will therefore attemfH to produce it more efficiently * When the commit- 
ment levels uf the group and the individual are equally distant from their respective 
decision criteria, few disagreements will arise regarding the production of the role 
transition. Disagreements vsill become more frequent and serious, however, as the 
distances bciween the group's and the individual's respective commitment levels and 
decision criEeria become increasingly unequal. The party whose leve^ of commitment 
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is furthest from it& deciMon criterion wil! prefer a more efricicnt role transition, 
w^hcrc^ the other party will prefer to proceed more cautiously. 

Oi^e a role tramitton has been prcKluced. both the group and the individual 
must learn to adjust to timr mm role reti^Nmship. At kast initially, probkms often 
ante because each pany fails lo meet the other's expectations for that new role. 
There may be misunderstandings about what th(»e expectations are or disagree- 
ments about what they Jiould be. Also. tlK group and the individual may agree 
about ttwir expectations for one another but be unwilling or unable to behave ac- 
cordingly. In order to sc^ve tlwsc im>blems of «Jjustment. both the group and the 
imliv idual may have to altw their expectations or behavior. OiKe again, the distance 
betweoi each party's current level of commitment and its decision criterion becomes 
important. As that distance iiureases. both the group and the individual will be 
more willing to solve any adjustment problons by altering their own expeaations 
and behavior, rather than by trying to alter the expectations and behavk>r of the oth- 
er party. This cooperative appuaxh fadlitatcs adjustment to the new role relation- 
ship. When the commitment levels of group and the individual are equally dis- 
tant from their respective <fecisi<»i cnteria. thdr level of adjustment to the new rela- 
tionship will be about the same and bMh parties will be equally cooperative. As the 
distances between the group's and the individual's respective commitment levels and 
decisicm criteria become imrreasinj^y unequal, however, both the number of adjust- 
ment problems that they experience and their approaches to solving those problems 
will divage. The party whose level of commitment is furthest from its decision cri- 
terion will nave fewer adjustment proUems following the role transition and will at- 
tempt to solve any adjustment problems in a more cooperative manner. In contrast, 
the other party will experience more problems of adjustment and will less cooper- 
ative in solving whatever adjustment problems arise. 

Celt I of Figure 2 contains diagrams illustrating situations in which the group 
and ihe indi idual share a common decision criterion and are equally committed to 
one another. Both parties are ready for a role transition to occur, since their level of 
commitment already has risen to the entry or acceptance criterion (II) or has fallen 
lo !he divergence or exit criterion (12). Under these conditions, few disagreements 
should arise regarding the production of the role transition, and the group and the 
indi\ idual should be equally well-adjusted to their new role relationship and cooper- 
ative in solving any problems they may have. 

C ells J, k, and L all contain diagrams illustrating '.iiuations in which the group 
and the individual differ from one another in their decision criteria or commitment 
levels. Once again, both parties are ready for a role transition to occur, since their 
commiiment levels already have risen to their entry or acceptance criteria (Jl, Kl, 
I I ) or have fallen lo their divergence or exit criteria (J2, K2, L2). Because ihe group 
and the individual differ in how close their current levels of commiiment arc to their 
respective decision criteria in each situation, however, disagreements arc likely to 
arise regarding the production of the role transition. Furthermore, differential ad- 
justment to the new role relationship is likely to occur and the resolution of adjust- 
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ment problems will often involve concessions by one fiarty in response to demands 
by (be other. 

The diagrams in cell J iUiMrate sttuatiwis in whkh the group and the individual 
share the same decistcm crttertcm but are difTermialiy ccmimitted to one another* in 
these situations, the pany whme tevd of ccmimitnirat is higho* will be further from 
the entry or acceptance critmon (Ji) but to the divergence or exit criterion 
U2). As a result, the pany with higher commitment ^Hl: (a) attempt to iHtxiuce en- 
try or acceptance more efficiently and have fewer ^juMnent probtens and be more 
cooperative afterwards, and (b) attempt to produce divergence m exit less efficiently 
and have more adjustment problems and be less cooperative fallowing the rote tran- 
sition. 

The diagrams in cdl K illustrate situattoits in which tlu; group and the individual 
are equally committed to another but have different decision olteria. Here, the 
party whose decision criterion is higha* will be dMer to entry or ttceiHance (K I ) but 
f urther from divergence or exit (K2). Therefore, tt^ party with the higher decision 
criterion will: (a) attempt to produce eniry or accefKai^ less effic^tly and have 
more adjustment problems and be less cooperative afterwards^ and (b) attempt to 
produce divergence or exit more efficiently and have fewer adjustment problems and 
be more cooperative following the tran^tion. 

Finally, the diagrams in cell L illustrate situations in which the group ami the in- 
dividual dif fer in both their decision criteria and their commitment levels. In such 
situations, attempts to produce entry or a^xefHance (LI) & * divergetice or exit (L2) 
ef ticicntly will be greater for the party who^ level of commttn^t is furthar from its 
decision criterion. That same party will also have fewer problems in adjusting to the 
new role relationship and will be more coof^ative in trying to solve whatever prob- 
lems arise. 

Ri^ Tm^ltonf : Rraetioiis to Strain 

Clearly, role transitions often rqvesent a raurce of strain in the relationship be- 
tween the group and the individual. We have identified three genera! classes of situa- 
tions in which such strain can occur. First, there are situations involving mutual un- 
readiness for a role transition, in whkrh the commitment levd of neither the group 
nor the individual has crossed its decision criterion. In these situations strain results 
I rom dif fercniiai expectancies about the probability that a role transition will occur, 
him anc! when it will take plac^, and the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the new 
role relationship. Second, there are situations involving differential r^iness for a 
role transition, in which the commitment level of either the group or the individual 
has crossed its decision criterion, but the commitment level of the other i^rty has 
not. Here strain results from the desire of one party to hasten the role transition and 
the desire of the other party to delay it. Third, there are situations involving mutual 
readiness for a role transition, in which the commitment levels of both parlies have 
crossed their respective decision criteria. In th^rse situations strain results from disa- 
greement', about how the role transition should be produced, whether the new role 
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reiaitonship is regarding, and how any iHtMcms of adjustment to the new rdatton- 
ship slKHild be resolved. 

Strain is cakuiated differently depemfing cm the aadiness of the group and the 
individual for the role transitkHi* When tl^ ^oup and the indivklual are either 
mutually unready or mutually ready for a role transition, ihe amount of strain they 
e%pertm:e is directly related to tte d^/ermce between: (a) ihc distamre between the 
group's ckctwm criterion ami level of cmmiitment and (b) the distaiure between the 
individual's decision critmcm and levri of conmiitnmtl. However, wium tt^ group 
and the individual arc differonially ready for a rde transition, the amount of strain 
they ex per knee is directly rdated to the sum of these two distances. 

Strain associated with a r<^ transstNm lyp^y decreases the rewardingness of 
the relationship between the group and the individual. In order to imf^ove their rela- 
tionship, OM Oi bmh parties mutt take Hftdhc mion to reduce that Mrain. Effec- 
tive action requires first tlm realiza^ thM the diffteuhtes between the group and 
the individual stem from a prcrftomokal nk transition. In many cases, it will be 
very clear to both parties that a rote trawitkm Is ibt source of their difficulties. In 
other cases, however, misanributicm can occur* If tl^ rc^ transition is nm especial- 
ly salient to the group or tte individual, ibm it^ may mistakenly decide that their 
difftcuhics have other causes, si^ as specific inadequacies in tli^ individual or the 
group, or externa] pressures that create ii^ompatibility between them. 

Once tiK group or the tndivktuid has ctHxectly attributed the difficulties in their 
relationship to a probiematrcal rote tramition, it then becomes necessary to deter- 
mine why that strain has occurred. Hiis requires at kast smie awareness of the deci- 
sion criteria of both the group and the individual* We assume that groups and in- 
dividuals are aware of their ofum dedsim criteria, although this need not always be 
the case. Unfortunately, information about the oilier party's <tecision criterion is 
often difficult to obtain. Individuate rarely talk abtHit thrir decision criteria, and, al- 
though some groups publicize their criteria, others do not. Additional confusion can 
occur when the group has different decision criteria for different members or the in- 
dividual has different decision criteria fc^ different groups* ^th groups and in- 
dividuals may also change their decisk>n criteru over time* 

To assess one another's decision criterion, the g^oup and the individual can use 
either direct or indirect t^ics. IXrect tactics usually involve one i^ny openly asking 
the other about its decision criterion. Indirect tactics involve one party inferring the 
others decision criterion in scmte way* Inferen^ of this sort might based on ob- 
servations .-^f other role transitions in whteh the decision criteria of the parties in- 
volved can be easily estimated* Inferences about decision criteria may also be ba^ 
on viatements by ^rties who have already undergone the role transition in que^ion. 
Finally, the group or the individual ran engage in "ctecision criterion testing,** by 
initialing a role transition and observing the other party's reaction. 

In order to determine why strain has occurred, the group and the individual also 
must have sonw awareness of both parties' commitment levels. Once again, we as- 
sume that each pany is aware of its own ccmimhment levd, although this may not al- 
ways be the case, Informatkm about the mim party's commument levd, however, b 
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more dif ficuli lo obtain. Groups and individuals may be refkmt about openly ex- 
pressing their commitmeitt to one another fw a varmy of reasons^ including possi- 
ble embarrassment and reduced bargaining power, Embanrasuiumt can arise wtmi 
the commitment le^el of one party is much lower than that of the other fmiy; to 
avoid this embarrassment^ the less committed party may coi^ral or l^ atKHit the 
commitment discrepancy. Reduced bargaining power can occur when the commit- 
meni level of one party is much higher than that of the mher (wiy (cf. Levinc & 
Morcland* in press); to avoid this reduced bargaining power, the more committed 
party may also conceal or lie atout the commitment discrepancy* 

To avsess one another*s commitment levd, the group and the individual can 
again use cither direct or indirect tidies. Direct tactics usually involve one pany 
openly asking the other alKMit its commitment level. Indirect tactics involve one 
pany inferring the other's commitment level in some way. At the simfdest levd, each 
pany can observe how it is treated by the other and then make inferences about the 
Icvd of commtiment urnierlying that treatnmit. At a more ctmiplex level, these ob- 
wrvaiumv can be compared to observations of similar role rd*^tion$hips in which the 
group or the individual is involved. Finally, ihe group or the individual can engage 
in ••commitment testing/' by creating situations that force the other pany to make 
explicit ii> level of commitment (cf. Hindc, 1979), 

Assuming that the group and the individual are aware of thdr own decision cri- 
terion and commitment level and have obtained analogous information about the 
other party, they can estimate the severity of the ^rain assodated with the role tran- 
sition and think about alternative approaches to reducing that ^rain. If the amount 
of strain is less unpleasant than any of the available alternative approaches to reduc* 
ing it, then the group and the individual may simply decide to endure the strain. In 
contrast, the group and the individual will attempt to reduce strain if an approach 
can be found that seems less unpleasant than the strain and rdativdy likely to suc- 
ceed. 

Such an approach must inevitably involve ^tering the distances between the 
group's and the individual's respective dedsion criteria and ccMnmitment leveb. This 
can be accomplished indirectly by ^justing the two dedsion criteria or the two com- 
mitment levels. A more direct approach involves ^justing ow or both of the dis- 
tances between each pany's decision criterion and commitment level. In any funicu- 
lar situation, these different appros^hes to redudng strain will vary in thdr per- 
ceived difficulty and perceived probability of swcess. Sometimes, the group and the 
individual will decide that it is easier and more fmxluctive to change thdr own com- 
mitment level or decision criterion, rather than those of the other (wty. In other 
cases, both forms of change may occur. The "principle of least effort*' probably 
governs which approaches are chosen to reduce the strain associate with a rde tran- 
sition. Both the group and the imtividual probably begin with the approach that 
seem<^ easiest and most likely to succeed. More difr^lt and tess imxluctive appro- 
aches are subsequer.tly used only if they seem less unpleasant than the level of 
residual strain. 
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Coadffidoa 

Rdativdy littie attention has been given to the issiw of role transitions in small 
groups. We have attempted to analyie such transitions within the context of a more 
funeral modd of group socialization. The advantage of.such an approach is 
th^ it specifies why role tramitttms in small grou|K occur. According to our modd, 
groups and individuals change their role rdationship when their levds of commit- 
ment (which are based on evaluasiOTs of rewardingness) cross thdr respcctiv? ded- 
sion criteria. By examining different patterns of group and individual decision 
criteria and commitment levels, it has been possible to differentiate various sources 
of strain associated with role tramitions ami to suggest ways in which the group and 
the individual might reduce such Mrain. 

Tlwre are. of course. oOta bsucs regarding role transiti<Mis in small groups that 
we have not discussed in detail. For ouLipie, differences between the group and the 
individual may wdl exist regardlt^ scnsitivky to the strain associated with role tran- 
sitions and the ability to reduce sudi strain. There may also be interesting differ- 
ent among the four role transitions spedn«i in our modd (entry, acceptance, di- 
vergence, exit). Role transitions that involve traversing "external" group bound- 
aries (flitry. exit) may prodwe more strain than those that involve traversing 
"internal" group boundaries (acceiMafwe, divorgence). In atkiition, groups and in- 
dividuals may handle tl^ strain associated with "p<Mitive" role transitions (entry, 
mxeptance) differently from that associated with "i^tive" role transitions (diver- 
gence, exit). We bdieve that our modd of group sodalization will prove useful in 
clarifying these and related issues. 



Notes 

Pfcftaraiion of ihi» chapter »« »uppoftcd by Gram BNS-81(M96i from ttte National Science l oundaiion. 
Bcvaute we coniribuied cquaJly to ihe c{M|Mer. the or<fcr of sufhorriiip was determined art>iirar:l> . 
'We .:oflce|Nuait« thcw n»e caieimiei of meaibenhip at roJn rattwr than uatu«o. becauw we arc 
prinuriiy mtere«ied m the behavioral changes that 8cc«npaii> moiemeni from one caiepory to another. 
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